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s 1 THINK of Robert Frost, the words of a great Victorian poet, 
fv writing about a Romantic predecessor of his century, come to my 


mind: 
Ah, did you once see Shelley plain 
And did he stop and speak to you? 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems—and new! 


I first saw Robert Frost as people in the nineteen-twenties were be- 
ginning to see him. It was an autumn afternoon in 1928, and there we 
were, a good crowd but not an over-sized crowd, in the auditorium of 
the Centennial Club—a woman’s club which in those far off years easily 
outdistanced all other Nashville organizations in patronage of the arts. 
They had sponsored lectures by the British poets and novelists. Now 
they were getting a start with the Americans and what was called the 
‘‘New Poetry.” They were bringing Robert Frost to our view. 

We saw him plain—quite plain. The fair-haired, blue-eyed man came 
up the aisle and began to read poems in a husky, not much modulated 
voice and a rather vigorous matter-of-fact way. Somehow he seemed 
younger than one would have thought from his years—a lean and slender 
Frost in comparison with the Frost of later years, yet stalwart too. Very 
definitely he was the poet of the photograph that I first saw in Amy 
Lowell’s Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. My wife sent that book 
to me in France, during the winter of 1918-19. By candlelight, in the 
rather cold, upstairs room of a peasant’s house in the Céte d’Or I first 
read with attention the early poems of Frost that Amy Lowell had selected 
for comment. And here on the platform was Frost himself, reading from 
North of Boston, the New Hampshire volume, and his new Selected Poems. 
It was mostly reading, with very little comment, There was none of the 
thematic, philosophical, lecture-like introduction so characteristic of the 


later Frost appearances. I must say that the man, then, interested me 
more than the reading. You could see him plain. You could watch him. 

After the reading there was a large tea-party for Frost at a residence 
in the fashionable Belle Meade section. There the hostess enthroned 
Frost in a corner of the room. Then she herself sat, or worshipfully 
lounged, on the floor at his feet. Frost could not stop and speak to us or 
to anybody across that barrier. But when the party finally broke up, my 
wife and I were unexpectedly told: ‘‘Now you may have him—for 
dinner and for the evening.” 

What a pleasure! What an honor! But what a shock! Consternation! 
There were no preparations for any sort of dinner in our makeshift 
apartment in old Wesley Hall on Vanderbilt Campus. We shyly conduc- 
ted Frost to our second-hand blue Essex—the first automobile we ever 
owned—and put a timid question to him. Would he like to go for dinner 
to, say, the Hermitage Hotel, uptown, or would he care to dine at Wesley 
Hall cafeteria? Without a second’s hesitation Frost said, ‘“The cafeteria, 
I would like that.” And from then on, all was easy. Gone was the awful 
feeling that we were as Baucis and Philemon entertaining Zeus. Evidently 
what was good enough for us was good enough for Frost. No trouble to 
‘‘make conversation.” Frost made it. He was the most delightful of 
guests—charming to our nine-year-old daughter; to us, fascinating. No 
sooner were we in our living-room than he picked three Frost volumes 
from our skimpy bookshelf. One I had bought; two I had reviewed in the 
book page that I edited in those years. Before I could say a word Frost 
whipped out a pen and autographed all three: ‘‘For D. D.” he wrote 
in one, “‘from his friend and admirer, Robert Frost.” How stunning! 
But how natural and matter-of-course he made it seem. It was a good 
evening—earthy, familiar, yet high-hearted. Later I took Frost to the 
Union Station and stood on one foot nervously while Frost slowly wrote, 
and calmly, even more slowly rewrote, a telegram to his daughter. The 
train was called. The minutes slipped by. Would he make it! Unhurried, 
confident, he just did. When I told him goodby I knew that when Frost 
stopped and spoke to you, it was no merely polite gesture. It was like 
stepping from the chill shadows of unawareness into the warmth and 
light of real being. 

Four years later we came North for our first summer at Bread Loaf. 
It was 1931, the year of the fire that destroyed the old assembly hall, 


the library, and some outbuildings. In the Bread Loaf dining room, our 
temporary auditorium, I remember Frost reading poems and talking to 
us among the candles—talking a good deal now, not only reading. In 
those years he came up from South Shaftsbury as a visitor to Bread Loaf, 
not as a resident. Mr. and Mrs. Homer Noble still owned and occupied 
the farm that now bears their name. After the School session ended, my 
wife, daughter, and I for some years boarded with the Nobles until it 
was time to go South. Mr. Noble had very recently built, for rental to 
summer people, the cabin that ultimately became Frost’s summer re- 
treat. There, one summer evening the Nobles held a corn-roast for rela- 
tives and friends. The fireplace by which Frost later sat, so many nights, 
was heaped with the golden sweet corn that only New England can 
provide, roasting blithely above the coals of the fire it hid. Exactly the 
omen, even the consecration, for the poet’s fireplace that this was to be, 
from which he would come to stop and speak with us each summer in 
this familiar hall. 

And so for many rich and beautiful summers past we have heard the 
never-to-be-forgotten voice, bringing us wisdom and poetry—the new 
poems and the old wisdom, the old poems and the new wisdom, always 
coupled, never one without the other. This was of the ritual of the season 
itself, a man and an occasion belonging to God’s time, not really measur- 
able by our too ingenious clocks and calendars. Out of all that is so 
memorable, I will call up now but a few moments. 


—Frost is visiting my class in the Elizabethan lyric. The subject of 
the day is Shakespeare’s sonnets, and Frost is fully at home with the 
class and the subject. He is talking of how Shakespeare can use a simple 
conversational idiom with great poetic effect, even in the stiff sonnet 
medium. Without book he recites the 29th sonnet— 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state 


on through the formidable list of the poet’s misfortunes and unsatisfied 
ambitions to the line that makes the turn— 


Yet in myself these thoughts almost despising 


His praise is all for that line. Its merit, Frost says, is in the fact that it is 
“‘speech-music.” By which we realize that Frost means not just speech, 


not just music, but a combination that we may do well to look for not 


only in Frost’s poetry, but other poetry. 


—It is a mild August night in the years when our friend Arthur 
Endicott of Brookline still owned and used the house across the fence 
from the new interloper, Tamarack. A little group is sitting or lying on 
the lawn east of the house. Mr. Endicott is there, and James and Julia 
Wilson of Virginia and with us some others, most likely Ted and Kathleen 
Morrison, if I remember rightly. There is no moon. The stars are very 
bright. We are listening to Robert Frost as he props an elbow with us 
and, in the same voice that makes poetry, tells over the names of the 
stars and the great constellations in the eastern heaven and as far as we 
can see all around. The bright star 1s Vega, in the Constellation Lyra. Can 
we see where yonder ts Sirius? Tomorrow we must look for the evening star 
at the place where Frost tells us it will be. 


—Now it is 1944. The great Second World War is almost finished, and 
Frost is in Nashville again, a guest in our house. We are much older now, 
and Frost is older. Kay Morrison has written us that he has had pneu- 
monia during the winter; we must try to get him to rest, and not overtax 
him with entertainment. But Frost does not seem older, or weakened by 
winter illness. He is in high spirits, almost frolicsome. Nothing could 
keep him from generously stepping across yards to a neighbor’s house 
when the neighbor telephones. At dinner his appetite is splendid. He 
pays particular attention to the hot biscuit that Cora, our oldfashioned 
cook, knows so well to bake. Next afternoon he reluctantly consents to 
rest before lecture time comes on. As meal time approaches Frost some- 
what wryly admits he must take only a light supper—perhaps, perhaps 
only the raw egg that folklore told us is his spare diet at such times. With 
evident dislike, he comes into the kitchen and swallows the egg. (But 
that was not all, really. From Cora, later on, we learn that Frost slipped 
back into the kitchen when we were not looking, and said: ‘Cora, do 
you have any more of those little biscuits?”’ She did.) 

Now, wistfully, Frost sends up a trial balloon. Could he, possibly, get 
by without putting on the hateful tuxedo? Receiving no encouragement, 
he presently appears in his tuxedo, looking very neat, very grand. And 
now we are at the entrance to Neely Auditorium on Vanderbilt Campus. 


Our way is all but blocked by the milling overflow of those who have 
found neither seats nor standing room within. “‘Isn’t there a rear door we 
can use?” Frost asks. I am sorry to disappoint him, but I am afraid to try 
that probably locked door, that unexplored and treacherous narrow stair- 
way. We push through the crowd—the largest I have ever seen at a Van- 
derbilt occasion, the most receptive and enthusiastic. Frost feels their 
ready response. He is at the top of his form. . . . The evening is a tre- 
mendous success, and very obviously gratifying to Frost. After the hand- 
shakers’ rush, and the autograph-seekers’ rush, and the formal University 
post-lecture party, we are back home. Now it is we who are tired, though 
we dare not show it; the ex-pneumonia patient radiates vitality. For 
him the evening has only begun. Hours later, he asks what time it is. 
It is well past two in the morning. And what time does his train leave? 
Six-thirty A.M.! Triumphantly, Frost holds out his glass for more ginger- 


ale and says, ‘“Then it’s not worth while to go to bed. Let’s stay up all 
night.” 


—It ts a mid-October evening at Bread Loaf in the nineteen-fifties. The 
regular summer people are all gone, but Frost, all alone, is still at Homer 
Noble Farm, and we are having him for dinner at the house which Mr. 
Endicott has only recently sold to us. Now we are neighbors with Frost, 
and he is at our table. He likes the Vermont cider we have set at his 
place—and yes, he would be glad to have a jar of it to take home. Even 
better he likes my tale of what the old Vermonter said when I asked how 
long ago the cider had been made. Evading the question, the old Ver- 
monter said; ‘‘Well it’s about right—it has a pique to it!” 

A few nights later there is a considerable tumult of steps on our porch, 
then a firm knock at the door. We open. In rushes Gillie, Frost’s Scottish 
shepherd dog, and Frost follows. He is paying his “‘bread-and-butter’’ 
call—or perhaps has been ‘‘out for stars,” and happened to drop in. 
Gillie squeezes his lengthy bulk under one of our tables and goes in- 
stantly to sleep. Frost sits at ease by our hearth, the white hair rumpled, 
the familiar face deeply lined, but the blue eyes clear, steady, and young 
as ever. What did we talk about that October evening? I remember that 
Iasked a question designed to bring out how much he valued the poetry of 
Roman Vergil, especially the Eclogues. Oh, yes, Frost read them, studied 
them, long ago, he says. At once he quotes the Tityre, tu... recubans—the 


opening line of the First Eclogue, using the old Anglicized pronuncia- 
tion, and then casually waves the question aside. No more than the old 
Vermonter at the roadside apple stand, will Robert Frost be pinned down, 
One cannot make him out to be either Tityrus or Meliboeus. He will 
follow his own path. What else, that evening, did Frost discuss, of litera- 
ture or public affairs? Somewhere I must have kept a few notes. But 
tonight we are not documentary. Here the road we know is the road 
that Robert Frost dd take. When, after sunset we hail the evening star, 
or hark to the thrush in the wood, or lift our eyes to the Great Constella- 
tions overhead, we will remember you, Neighbor Frost; and may all who 


come after us remember, too. 
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